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have done the same. The abbe Calou, however, saw things in a
different light. She knew what young Mirbel meant to him, even
though he had never once, that day, mentioned his name in her
hearing. But certain words that he had spoken came back now into
her memory, and doubtless put her in mind of the lost sheep. Each
one of us, he had said, has his own peculiar destiny, and it is, perhaps,
one of the secrets of that compassionate Justice which watches over
us, that there is no universally valid law by which human beings are
to be assessed. Every man inherits his own past. For that he is to be
pitied, because he carries with him through life a load made up of
the sins and merits of his forbears to an extent which it is beyond our
power to grasp. He is free to say yes or no when God's love is
offered to him, but which of us can claim the right to judge what it
is that influences his choice? It was while talking of the Puybarauds
that the abbe had said: "We must not interfere blindly between two
persons who love one another, even when they do so in sin. The
important thing is that we should understand what their being
brought together means, for the ways of human beings do not cross
by chance. . . ."

As Brigitte Pian listened outside die door she could hear two
voices intermingled: that of the young girl, which sounded de-
pressed; the other, virile, uncertain in its register, with occasional
rising passages which were muted by distance. No longer annoyed,
but still uncertain, she sat down on the wood-chest. That it might
not be thought that she was listening at key-holes (though she could
not hear what was being said in the drawing-room), she went up to
her room a few minutes later, and remained there a long time alone
and on her knees in the darkness.

Jean de Mirbel had chosen Thursday for his attempted meeting
with Michele, because he knew that she would be free in the after-
noon. It was me whom he asked to see. My first thought was to
tell Michele, and I saw at once that she knew that Jean was there.
Her school uniform made her look plain. Her hair, half caught up
into a "bun," was tied with a mauve ribbon. Her high button-boots
gave her ankles a thick appearance. I was not taken in by her
assumed air of calmness. It was essential that this visit should not be